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* CoME, DAREY,’’ SAID MRS. QUALE, “DON’T TAKE ON SO. BE A MAN.” 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 
CHAPTER XVI.—A GLOOMY CHAPTER. 


TaE winter was coming in, intensely hard. Frost and 
snow lay early upon the ground. Was that infliction in 
store—a bitter winter-—to be added to the already fearful 
distress existing in this dense metropolis ? 

Distress of a different nature existed in the house of 
Mr. Hunter. It was a house of sorrow; for its mistress 
lay dying. The spark of life had long been flickering, 
and now its time to go out had come. 

Haggard, worn, pale, stood Mr. Hunter in his drawing- 
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room. He was conversing with his brother Henry. 
Their topic was business. In spite of existing domestic 
woes, men of business cannot long forget their daily oc- 
cupation. 

“Of course I shall weather it,” Mr. Henry was saying, 
in answer to a question. “It will be a fearful loss, with 
so much money and buildings standing still. Did it last 
very much longer, I hardly know that I could. And you, 
James ?” 

Mr. Hunter evaded the question. Since the time, 
years back, when they had dissolved partnership, he had 
shunned all allusion to his own prosperity or non-pros- 
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perity, with his brother. Possibly he feared it might 
lead to that other subject—the mysterious paying away 
of the five thousand pounds. 

“For my part, I do not feel so sure of the strike’s 
being near its end,” he remarked. 

“T have positive information that the eligibility of 
withdrawing the strike at the Messrs. Pollock’s has been 
mooted by the central committee of the Union,” said 
Mr. Henry. “If nothing else has brought the men to 
their senses, this weather will do it. It will end as 
nearly all strikes have ended—in their resuming work 
upon our terms.” 

“But what an incalculable amount of suffering they 
have brought upon themselves!” exclaimed Mr. Hunter. 
*“T do not see what is to become of them, either, in 
future. How are they all to find work again? We shall 
not turn off the stranger men who have worked for us 
in this emergency, to make room for them.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Mr. Henry. “And those 
strangers amount to nearly half my complement of hands. 
Do you recollect a chap of the name of Moody ?” 

“Of course I do. I met him the other day, looking 
like a walking skeleton. I asked him whether he was 
not tired of the strike. He said he had been tired of it 
long ago; but the Union would not let him be.” 

“ He hung himself yesterday.” 

Mr. Hunter replied only by a gesture. 

“ And left a written paper behind him, cursing the 
‘ strike and the Trades’ Unions, which had brought ruin 
upon him and his family.’ I saw the paper. <A decent, 
quiet man he was, but timorous, and easily Jed away.” 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“He had been dead two hours when he was found. 
He hung himself in that shed at the back of Dunn’s 
house, where the men held a meeting or two in the com- 
mencement of the strike. I wonder how many more 
this wretched state of affairs will send, or has sent, out 
of the world !” 

“ Hundreds, directly or indirectly. The children are 
dying off quickly, as the registrar-general’s returns 
show. <A period of prolonged distress always tells upon 
the children. And upon us also, I think,” Mr. Hunter 
added, with a sigh. 

“Upon us in a degree,” Mr. Henry assented, somewhat 
carelessly. Hewas a man of substance: and, upon such, 
the ill effects fell lightly. “When the masters act in 
combination, as we have done, it is not the men who can 
co us permanent harm. They must give in, before great 
harm has had time tocome. James, I saw that man this 
morning: your béte noire, as I call him.” 

Mr. Hunter changed countenance. He could not be 
ignorant that his brother alluded to Gwinn of Ketterford. 
it happened that Mr. Henry Hunter had been cognisant 
of one or two of the unpleasant visits forced by the man 
upon his brother, during the last few years. But Mr. 
Henry had avoided questions: he had the tact to per- 
ceive that they would be deemed unpleasant. 

“T met him near your yard. Perhaps he was going 
in there.” 

The knock of a visitor was heard at the front door as 
Mr. Henry spoke, and Mr. Hunter started like one struck 
by a pistol-shot. The mention of Gwinn’s presence at that 
moment evidently led his thoughts to the supposition 
that he might be the visitor. He backed away from the 
door, unconscious what he did in his fear and tremor, 
lis lips blanching to a deadly whiteness. “I cannot see 
him! I cannot see him!” 

Mr. Henry moved up and took his hand. “James, 
there has been estrangement between us on this point 
for years. As IT asked you once before, I now ask you 
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again: confide in me and let me help you. Whatever 
the dreadful secret may be, you shall find me your true 
brother.” 

“Hash !” breathed Mr. Hunter, moving his brother 
off in his seared alarm. “Dreadful secret! who says it? 
There is no dreadful secret. Oh Henry! hush! hush!” 

Not the dreaded man, but Austin Clay, was the one 
who entered. Mr. Hunter sat down, breathing heavily, 
the blood coming back to his face; he nearly fainted in 
the revulsion of feeling brought by the relief. Broken 
in spirit, shattered in health, the slightest thing was now 
sufficient to agitate him. 

“You are ill, sir!” exclaimed Austin, advancing with 
concern. 

“ No—no—I am not ill. 
I am subject to.” 

Mr. Henry moved to the door. “Iwill come in again 
later, James, to see how Louisa is.” 

“Who has been to the office to-day?” Mr. Hunter 
inquired of Austin, as his brother went out. 

“Let me see. Lyall came, and Thompson 

“Not men on business, not men on business,” he in- 
terrupted, with feverish eagerness—“ strangers.” 

Austin Clay turned his face away as he answered, : 
“Gwinn of Ketterford. He came twice. No other 
strangers have called, I think.” 

Whether his brother’s request, that he should be en- 
lightened as to the “ dreadful secret,” had rendered Mr. 
Hunter suspicious that others might surmise there was 
a secret, certain it is that he looked up sharply as Austin 
spoke, keenly regarding his countenance, noting the 
sound of his voice. 

“What did he want ?” 

“He wanted you, sir. Isaid you were not to be seen. 
I let him suppose that you were tooilltobeseen. Bailey, 
who was in the counting-house at the time, gave him the 
gratuitous information that Mrs. Hunter was in danger.” 
Why this answer should have increased Mr. Hunter's 
suspicions, he best knew. He rose from his seat, grasped 
Austin’s arm, and spoke with menace. 

“You have been prying into my affairs. You sought 
out those people—the Gwinns—when you last went to 
Ketterford. You——” ‘ 

Austin withdrew from the grasp and stood before his 
master, calm and upright. “ Mr. Hunter!” 

“ Was it not so P” 

“No, sir. I thought you had known me better. I 
should be the last te ‘pry’ intoanything that you might 
wish to keep secret.” 

“ Austin, I am not myself to-day, I am not myself; I 
know not what I say. This grief, induced by the state 
of Mrs. Hunter, unmans me.” 

“How is she, sir, by this time ?” 

“Calm and collected, but sinking fast. 
up and see her. 
well.” e 

Through the warmed corridors, so well protected from 
the bitter cold reigning without, Austin was conducted 
to the room of Mrs. Hunter. Florence, her eyes swollen 
with weeping, quitted it as he entered. She lay in bed, 
her pale face raised upon pillows: save for that pale face 
and the laboured breathing, you would not have sus- 
pected the closing scene to be so near. She raised her 
feeble hand and made prisoner of Austin’s: the tears 
gathered in his eyes as he looked down upon her. 

“ Not for me, dear Austin,” she whispered, as she 
noted the signs of sorrow. ‘“ Weep rather for those 
who are left to battle yet with this sad world.” 

Austin swallowed down the lump that was rising in 
his throat. “Do you feel no better ?” he gently inquired. 


A momentary spasm, which 
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You must go 
She said she should like to bid you fare- 
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“T feel very well, save for the weakness. Austin, I 
shall be glad to go. I have only one regret, the leaving 
Florence. My husband will not be long after me; I read 
it in his face.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Hunter, will you allow me to say a word 
to you on the subject of Florence? I have wished to do 
it before we finally part.” 

“ Say what you will.” 

“Should time and perseverance on my part subdue 
the prejudices of Mr. Hunter, and I succeed in winning 
Florence, will you not say that you bless our union P” 

Mrs. Hunter paused. “Are we quite alone?” she 
asked. 

Austin glanced round to the closed door. 
he answered. 

“Then, Austin, I will say more. My hearty consent 
and blessing be wpon you both, if you can, indeed, subdue 
the objection of Mr. Hunter. Not otherwise: you under- 
stand that.” 

“Without her father’s consent, I am sure that Florence 
would not have me. Have you any idea in what that 
objection lies P” 

“I have not. Mr. Hunter is not a man who will 
submit to be questioned, even by me. But, Austin, I 
cannot help thinking that this objection to you may fade 
away—for, that he likes and esteems you greatly, I know. 
Should that time come, then tell him that I loved you— 
that I wished Florence to become your wife—that I 
prayed God to bless the union. And tell Florence.” 

“Will you not tell her yourself?” 

Mrs. Hunter made a feeble gesture of denial. “It 
would seem like an encouragement to dispute the deci- 
sion of her father. Austin, will you say farewell, and 
send my husband tome? I am growing faint.” 

He clasped her attenuated hands in both his; he bent 
down, and kissed her forehead. Mrs. Hunter held him 
toher. “Cherish and love her always, should she be- 
come yours,” was the feeble whisper. “And come to 
me, come to me, both of you, in eternity.” 

A moment or two in the corridor to compose himself, 
and Austin met Mr. Hunter on the stairs, and gave him 
the message. “ How is Baxendale?” Mr. Hunter said ; 
“IT forgot to inquire.” 

. “A trifle better. Not yet out of danger.” 

“You take care to give him the allowance weekly ?” 

“Of course I do, sir. It is due to-night, and I am 
going to take it to him.” 

“ Will he ever be fit for work again ?” 

“T hope so.” 

Austin departed, and Mr. Hunter entered his wife’s 
chamber. Florence, who was also entering, Mrs. Hunter 
feebly waved away. 

“I would be a moment alone with your father, my 
child. James,” Mrs. Hunter said to her hushand, as 
Florence retired—but her voice was now so reduced that 
he had to bend his ear to catch the sounds—“ there has 
been estrangement between us on one point for many 
years: and it seems—I know not why—to be haunting 
my death-bed. ‘Will you not, in this my last hour, tell 
me its cause P” 

“It would not give you peace, Louisa. It concerns 
myself alone.” 

“Whatever the secret may be, it has been wearing 
your life out. I ought to know it.” 

Mr. Hunter bent lower. “ My dear wife, it would not 
bring you peace, I say. I contracted an obligation 
in my youth,” he whispered, in answer to the yearn- 
ing glance thrown up to him, “and I have had to pay 
it ofi—one sum after another, one after another, till it 
has nearly drained me. It will soon be at an end now.” 


* Quite,” 





“Ts it nearly paid ?” 

“Ay. All but.” 

“ But why not have told me this ? it would have saved 
me many a troubled hour. Suspense, when fancy is at 
work, is hard to bear. And you, James: why should 
simple debt, if it is that, have worked so terrible a fear 
upon you P” ; 

“T did not know that I could stave it off: looking 
back, I wonder that I did do it. I could have borne 
ruin for myself: I could not, for you.” 

“Oh, James!’ she fondly said, “should I have been 
less brave? While you and Florence were spared to 
me, ruin might have done its worst.” 

Mr. Hunter turned his face away: strangely wrung 
and haggard it looked just then. 

“ What a mercy that it is over!” 

“ All but, I said,” he interrupted. And the words 
seemed to burst from him in an uncontrollable impulse, 
in spite of himself. 

“It is the only thing that has marred our life’s peace, 
James. I shall soon be at rest. Perfect peace! perfect 
happiness! May all we have loved be there! I can 
see——” 

The words had been spoken disjointedly, in the faintest 
whisper, and, with the last, died away. She laid her 
head upon her husband’s arm, and seemed as if she 
would sleep. He did not disturb her: he remained 
buried in his own thoughts. 

A short while, and Florence was heard at the door. 
Dr. Bevary was there. 

“You can come in,” called out Mr. Hunter. 

They approached the bed. Florence saw a change in 
her mother’s face, and uttered an exclamation of alarm. 
The physician’s practised eye detected what had hap- 
pened: he made a sign to the nurse, who had followed 
him in, and the woman went forth to carry the news to 
the household. Mr. Hunter alone was calm. 

“Thank God!” was his strange ejaculation. 

“Oh, papa! papa! it is death!” sobbed Florence, in 
her distress. “Do you not see that it is death ?” 

“Thank God also, Florence,” solemnly said Dr. Be- 
vary. “She is better off.” 

Florence sobbed wildly. The words sounded to her 
ears needlessly cruel—out of place. Mr. Hunter bent 
his face on that of the dead, with a long, fervent kiss. 
“My wronged wife!” he mentally uttered. Dr. Bevary 
followed him as he left the room. 

“James Hunter, it had been a mercy if she had been 
taken years ago.” 

Mr. Hunter lifted his hands as if beating off the words, 
and his face turned white. “Be still! be still! what 
can you know P” 

“I know as much as you,” said Dr. Bevary, in a tone 
which, low though it was, seemed to penetrate to the 
very marrow of the unhappy man. “The knowledge 
has disturbed my peace by day, and my rest by night. 
What, then, must it have done by yours ?” 

James Hunter, his hands held up still, to shade his 
face, and his head down, slunk away. “It was the fault 
of another,” he wailed, “and I have borne the punish- 
ment.” 

“ Ay,” said Dr. Bevary, “or you would have had my 
reproaches long ago. Hark! whose voice is that?” 

It was one known only too well to Mr. Hunter. He 
cowered for a moment, as he had hitherto had terrible 
cause: the next, he raised his head and shook off the 
fear. “I can dare him now.” 

The servants had been closing up the windows of the 
house, as is our custom when mourning for the dead, 
when Gwinn of Ketterford arrived at it. He saw what 
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was being done, and drew his own conclusions: never- 

theless, he desisted not from the visit he had come to 
ay. 

. vy wish to see Mr. Hunter,” he said, when the door 

was opened. 

“T do not think you can see him now, sir,” was the 
reply of the servant. “My master is in great afflic- 
tion.” 

“ Your mistress is dead, I suppose.” 

“ Just dead.” 

“Well, I shall not detain Mr. Hunter many minutes. 
I must see him.” 

The servant hesitated. But his master’s voice was 
heard, “ You can admit that person, Richard.” 

The man retreated into the hall, and opened the door 
of the front room. It was in darkness; so he turned 
and opened the door of the other, and showed the guest 
in. The soft perfume from the odoriferous plants in the 
conservatory was wafted to the senses of Gwinn of 
Ketterford, as he entered. 

“ Why do you seek me here?” demanded Mr. Hunter 
when he appeared. “Is it a fitting time and place?” 

“ A court of law might perhaps be more fit,” insolently 
returned the lawyer. “Why did not you remit the 
money, according to promise, and so obviate the neces- 
sity of my coming ?” 

“ Because I shall remitno more money. Not another 
farthing, or the value of one, shall you ever obtain of me. 
If I have submitted to your ruinous and swindling de- 
mands, you know why I have done it——” 

“Stop!” interrupted Mr. Gwinn. “You have had 
your money’s worth—silence.” 

Mr. Hunter was deeply agitated. “As the breath 
went out of my wife’s body, I thanked God that he had 
taken her—that she was removed from the wicked ma- 
chinations of you and yours. But for the bitter wrong 
dealt out to me by your wicked sister Agatha, I should 
have mourned for her with regrets and tears. You have 
made my life into a curse: I purchased your silence that 
you should not render hers one. The fear and the 
thraldom are alike over.” 

Mr. Gwinn laughed significantly. 
lives.” 

“ She does. 


“Your daughter 


In saying that I will make her cognisant 
of this, rather than supply you with another sixpence, 
you may judge how firm is my determination.” 

“ Tt will be startling news for her.” 

“Tt will: should it come to the telling. Better that 
she hear it, and make the best and the worst of it, than 
that I should reduce her to utter poverty—and your 


demands, supplied, would do that. The news will not 
kill her—as it might have killed her mother.” 

Did Lawyer Gwinn feel baffled? “TI will have money,” 
he exclaimed. ‘“ You have tried to stand out against it 
before now.” 

“Man! do you know that I am on the brink of ruin ?” 
uttered Mr. Hunter, in deep excitement, “and that it is 
you who have brought me to it? But for the money 
supplied to you, I could have weathered successfully this 
contest with my workmen, as my brother and others are 
weathering it. If you have any further claim against 
me,” he added, in a spirit of mocking bitterness, “ bring 
it into my bankruptcy, for that is looming near.” 

“T will not stir from your house without a cheque 
for the money.” 

“This house is sanctified by the presence of the dead,” 
reverently spoke Mr. Hunter. “To have any disturbance 
in it would be most unseemly. Do not force me to call 
in a policeman.” 

“As a policeman was once called in to you, in the 
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years gone by,” Lawyer Gwinn was beginning with g 
sneer: but Mr Hunter raised his voice and his hand. 

“Be still! Coward as I have been, in one sense, in 
yielding to your terms, I have never been coward enough 
to permit you to allude, in my presence, to the past. [| 
never will. Go from my house quietly, sir: and do not 
attempt to re-enter it.” 

Mr. Hunter broke from the man—for he made an effort 
to detain him—opened the door, and called to the servant, 
who came forward. 

“ Show this person to the door, Richard.” 

An instant’s hesitation with himself, whether it should 
be compliance or resistance, and Gwinn of Ketterford 
went forth. “ Richard,” said Mr Hunter, as the servant 
closed the hall door. 

“ Sir P” 

“ Should that man ever come here again, do not admit 
him. And if he shows himself troublesome, call a 
policeman to your aid.” 

And then Mr. Hunter shut himself in the room, 
and burst into heavy tears, such as are rarely shed hy 
man. 

The chief injury to John Baxendale had lain in the 
ribs. ‘Two or three of them were broken: the head also’ 
had been much bruised and cut. He had been taken 
into his own home and there attended to: it was nearer 
than the hospital: though the latter would have been 
the better place. No clue could be obtained to his 
assailants. 

Never would John Baxendale talk of the harshness of 
masters again—though, indeed, he never had much 
talked of it. The moment Mr. Hunter heard of the 
assault, he sent round his own surgeon, and also directed 
Austin to give Baxendale a sovereign weekly. And that 
was the same man whom you heard forbidding his wife 
and daughter to forward aid to Darby’s starving children. 
Yes; but Mr. Hunter denied the aid upon principle: 
Darby would not work. It pleased him far more to 
accord it to Baxendale than to deny it to Darby: the one 
course gladdened his heart, the other pained it. The 
surgeon who attended was a particular friend of Dr. 
Bevary’s, and the Doctor, in his quaint, easy manner, 
contrived to let Baxendale know that there would be no 
bill for him to pay. 

It was late when Austin reached Baxendale’s room 
that evening. “Oh, sir, ” uttered the invalid, straining 
his eyes on him from the sick-bed, before Austin had well 
entered, “is the news true ?” 

“Tt is,” sadly replied Austin. 
noon.” 

“It’s a good lady gone from among us. Does the 
master take on much ?” 

“T have not seen him since. 
suddenly at the last.” 

“Poor Mrs. Hunter!” wailed Baxendale. “Hers is 
not the only spirit that is this evening on the wing,” he 
added, after a pause. “That boy of Darby’s is going. 
Mary ”—looking on the bright sovereign put into his 
hands by Austin—“ suppose you go down there and take 
’em a couple of shillings? It’s hard to have a cupboard 
quite empty when death’s a visitor.” 

Mary hastened to obey. Austin wondered how Mr. 
Hunter would approve of any of his shillings finding 
their way to Darby’s; but he said nothing against it- 
But for the strongly expressed sentiments of Mr. Hunter, 
Austin would have given away right and left, to relieve 
the distress around him: although, put him upon prin- 
ciple, and he agreed fully with Mr. Hunter. 

Mary changed the sovereign, and took possession of a 
couple of shillings. It was a bitterly cold evening; but 


“She died this after- 


Death came on rather 
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she was well wrapped up. Though not permancntly 
better, Mary was stronger of late: in her simple faith, 
she believed God had mercifully spared her for a short 
while, that she might nurse her father. She knew, just 
as well as did Dr. Bevary, that it would not be for long. 
As she went along she met Mrs. Quale. 

“The child is gone,” said the latter, hearing where 
Mary was going. 

“Poor child! Is he really dead ?” 

Mrs. Quale nodded. Few things upset her equanimity. 
+ And I am keeping my eyes open to look out for Darby,” 
she addded. “His wife asked me if I would. She is 
afraid ’—dropping her voice—“‘that he may do some- 
thing rash.” 

“Why?” breathed Mary, in a tone of horror, under- 
standing the allusion. 

“Why! vehemently repeated Mrs. Quale; why, because 
he reflects upon himself—that’s why. When he saw 
that the breath was really gone out of the poor little 
body—and that’s not five minutes ago—he broke out like 
one mad. Them quiet natures in ordinary be always 
the worst if they get upset; though it takes a good deal 
to do it. He blamed himself, saying that if he had been 
in work, and able to get proper food for the boy, it would 
not have happened; and he cursed the Trades’ Unions 
for misleading him, and bringing him to what he is. 
There’s many another cursing the Unions on this in- 
clement night, or my name ain’t Nancy Quale.” 

She turned with Mary, and they entered the home of 
the Darbys. Grace, unable to get another situation, 
through the baker’s wife refusing her a character, looked 
worn and thin, as she stood trying to hush the youngest 
child, which was crying fretfully. Mrs. Darby sat in 
front of the small bit of fire, the dead boy on her knees, 
pressed to her still, just as Mrs. Quale had left her. 

“He won’t hunger any more,” she said, lifting her 
face to Mary, the hot. tears running from it. 

Mary stooped and kissed the little cold face. “Don’t 
grieve,’ she murmured. “It would be well for us all if 
we were as happy as he.” 

“Go and speak to him,” whispered the mother to 
Mrs. Quale, pointing to a back door. “He has come in, 
and is gone out there.”. 

Leaning against the wall, in the cold moonlight stood 
Robert Darby. Mrs. Quale was not very good at conso- 
lation: finding fault was more in her line. “Come, 
Darby, don’t take on so: it won’t do no good. Bea 


He seized hold of her, his shaking hands trembling, 
while he spoke bitter words against the Trades’ Unions. 
“Don’t speak so, Robert Darby,” was the rejoinder 


of Mrs. Quale. “ You are not obliged to join the Trades’ 
Unions. If you and others kept aloof from them, they’d 
soon die away.” 

“They have proved a curse to me and mine”—and 
the man’s voice rose to a shriek, in his violent emotion. 
“But for them, I should have been at work long ago.” 

“Then I’d go to work at once, if it was me, and put 
the curse from me that way,” concluded Mrs. Quale. 





VILLAGE EXCURSIONS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HENSLOW. 
In a former account of the late Professor Henslow’s 
Hitcham Horticultural Society, we promised our readers 
a description of his Village Excursions. In the present 
number we shall endeavour to carry out this intention, 
-hoping that many of the clergy or other persons of 





influence may be induced to institute like expeditions. 
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Ample experience has proved the beneficial effect which 
they have upon a rural population, not only in bringing 
various grades of society into contact, but in widening 
the knowledge and enlarging the views of all. 

Professor Henslow first attempted to carry out the 
idea of a village excursion in the year 1849; proposing 
to as many members of the Stoke and Melford Benefit 
Club* as should be willing to accompany him, each of 
whom might bring a friend for whose good conduct he 
would be responsible, to inspect the Iron Foundry of 
Messrs. Ransome and May, Ipswich. The farmers of 
Hitcham were likewise invited to join the excursion, 
inasmuch as the Professor had devoted the annual. 
expenses for the tithe dinner (the latter being abolished) 
to the establishment of a “ Recreation Fund,” with a view 
to village excursions. 

On the first occasion, about fifty villagers of both 
sexes came forward: no one under fourteen years of age 
being admitted. It was in many respects an experi- 
mental trip, for many of the labourers, who had never 
been beyond Hitcham, or at most only into the adjoin- 
ing parishes, were thus tempted to widen their know- 
ledge and experience, and even to venture in a train! 
The small sum of one shilling and sixpence was paid by 
each individual, in order to meet a portion of the expenses. 
It was an invariable practice of Professor Henslow to 
demand some payment from the labourers; for, although 
the aggregate sum contributed by the excursionists would 
not nearly defray the expenses, yet their contribution 
gave them a certain feeling of independence. That the 
sum should have been so trifling is owing in part to a con- 
tract having been made by the Professor with the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company, to convey his village excur- 
sionists at a considerably reduced fare. Several of the 
farmers kindly lent their wagons to carry them to the 
Stowmarket Station, distant about seven miles, where 
they assembled some time previous to the departure of 
the train, in order that the Professor might have suffi- 
cient time to call over their names on the platform. 

On arriving at Ipswich they defiled in groups, with 
their leader at their head, to their destination, the 
Foundry, through which they were accompanied by Mr. 
Ransome, who kindly and lucidly pointed out and ex- 
plained all objects of interest in the extensive works. 
For example, they saw the huge steam hammers, which 
were first made to shiver into a thousand fragments, by 
a single blow, a massive block of solid oak, and then to 
crack a nut without injuring the kernel, indicating the 
perfect control under which the gigantic power of steam 
is held. Another interesting object was a two-storied 
house, which, being found to incommode a portion of the 
foundry, was moved bodily to a distance of some twenty 
yards. Then followed an inspection of the drilling, 
planing, and other processes to which iron is subjected 
for various purposes. Several instances of casting iron 
were also brought before their notice. They were then 
conducted over the manufactory of oaken shoes, used in 
fastening the railway lines to the sleepers beneath, in 
which department numerous circular and other saws, all 
worked by steam, were in full action. After the whole 
had been attentively examined, the party retired to 
partake of tea and cake in a garden kindly offered for 
their use. This being finished, the Hitchamites returned 
by an evening train, and reached their homes about 
11. p.M., immensely delighted with the novel wonders 
they had ‘seen and heard. 

Most successful, then, was the first excursion; and 





* Established for the sick poor of several parishes in Suffolk, the head- 
quarters of the club being at the two towns mentioned above. 
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the eagerness with which increased numbers came for- 
ward on the next occasion showed how thoroughly they 
appreciated the efforts made for their gratification. 

In the ensuing year (1850), the Professor fixed upon 
the seaside as the object of the excursion. The numbers 
now quickly rose to two hundred; to which number it 
was found necessary to limit them. A similar contract 
was made with the Railway Company as in the former 
year, to convey the party to Ipswich and back at one 
shilling per head. A steamer was also engaged by the 
Professor at the charge of sixpence each, to ply from 
Ipswich to Landguard Fort, situated on the left bank of 
the mouth of the river Orwell, immediately opposite to 
Harwich. The juvenile band from the neighbouring 
workhouse was also invited to accompany the party. 
ortified with cakes, sandwiches supplied from two rounds 
of beef, lemonade, and a cask of beer, the excursionists 
left the train at Ipswich and walked down to the wharves, 
where they all embarked on “ The River Queen,” bound 
for the German Ocean. Here was a new and grand 
source of delight! ‘I'he train was wonderful last year ; 
but now the steamer, the broad expanse of water,* the 
richly-wooded banks and beautiful scenery, the brilliant 
day, the band playing and flags flying—all contributed to 
ren (er the first trip to the sea a day not soon to be for- 
gotten by the villagers of Hitcham. A few hours, and 
the vessel is at rest; but no sea is yet to be seen. ‘The 
party disembark and climb a bank of sand and shingle, 
when there lies before them the expansive ocean, far sur- 
passing in grandeur and extent their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Immediately a rush is made to the shore; 
pebbles, seaweed, corallines, and bottles of salt water, 
ote., ete, are picked up and carefully stowed away as 
mementos of that happy day. But even this is not all. 
ortunately the officer in command at the fort, under- 
standing the nature of the party, kindly volunteered 
to exercise the artillery in a variety of field movements, 
drill, and gunnery practice, for the amusement and in- 
struction of the villagers, who were then conducted 
through the various departments of the fort, in which 
objects of interest were pointed out to them. In the 
meantime several of the younger members of the party 
joined the privates of the Artillery Company stationed 
there, in cricket and football. Thus the hours flew by, 
when call for tea was given, and, all seated upon the 
grass, partook of the usual fare, augmented by a gigantic 
mass of Wenham Lake ice, which a friend had brought 
from Ipswich, much to the astonishment of the rustic 
party at seeing and handling such a substance on a broil- 
ing day in July. 

At last it was time to return; steam was up; and after 
a hearty farewell between the excursionists and the soldiers, 
who quickly fraternised with the former, the band struck 
up “God save the Queen,” the paddles dashed through 
the water, while cheer after cheer revyerberated from 
shore, till the boat having steamed some considerable dis- 
tance up the river was now well nigh out of sight and 
hearing. The train was gained, and the wagons found 
ready waiting at Stowmarket to convey the rejoicing 
villagers of Hitcham to their country homes. 

On other occasions the Professor accompanied his vil- 
lage party to Harwich, Norwich, and Cambridge; but 
2s the same circumstances, to a certain extent, necessarily 
occurred on each trip, it would be needless to dwell 
further upon them. Yet a few particulars of each ex- 
eursion may be noticed. At Harwich, the chief point of 
interest was the large fort with all its various depart- 





; * The rivcr Orwell, below Ipswich, widens out, especially at high tide, 
into an arm of the sea, ™ 





ments, including a great variety of different kinds of 
cannon, ammunition, etc., the nature and use of which 
the officials were most ready to explain, and willing to 
be interrogated concerning by the party. At Nor. 
wich, the shawl manufactories, and the various pro- 
cesses of printing and whole colouring the textures 
were noticed; and a beautiful shawl destined for her 
Majesty was likewise inspected with much interest; the 
museum, the castle, the cathedral, in which an anthem 
was sung by the choir, for the benefit of the Hitcham 
party, were successively viewed with unabated interest 
and admiration. As an instance of the cordial welcome 
given to the villagers of Hitcham on this occasion, we 
must not forget to mention the very kind hospi- 
tality offered by the Mayor, Mr. Blakesley. The Profes- 
sor having received a hint that provisions need not be 
brought on the usual scale, the party were astonished at 
finding, at the appointed dinner hour, several rounds of 
beef, abundance of hot plum-puddings, and beer, duly 
arranged upon long tables in the great St. Andrew’s Hall, 
while, to enliven the repast, Mr. Mann, the well-known 
organist and vocalist, kindly played several pieces upon 
the great organ. After dinner, the Evening Hymn and 
the National Anthem were sung by the whole party, 
accompanied by Mr. Mann. Thanks were then returned 
to the Mayor and Sheriff and other strangers who had 
so heartily assisted and co-operated with Professor 
Henslow in his expedition, and had so willingly afforded 
opportunities for the inspection of the various interesting 
sights of Norwich. 

The last excursion taken by the late Professor Henslow 
with his village party was to Cambridge, July 27, 1854. 
On this occasion, as there were several buildings and 
other places of interest to be seen, the Professor printed 
and circulated among the excursionists a small pamphlet 
of eleven pages; the first of which contained a programme 
of the day’s proceedings, which, as it may possibly be 
useful to some of our readers, we reprint verbatim :— 

9.20, a.w. Cambridge Station; proceed to New Bo- 
tanic Garden; pass alms-houses to, 

10.15, Downing College; tea in hall; through Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital to, 

11.0, Fitzwilliam Museum; pass Peterhouse, Little 
St. Mary’s Church, Pembroke College to, 

11.35, Pitt Press; pass St. Botolph’s Church, Corpus 
College, St. Catherine Hall, King’s College, Great Si. 
Mary’s Church to, 

12.15, Senate House, Public Library and Woodwardian 
Museum; through Market Place, past Town Hall, St. 
Edward’s Church, St. Benedict’s Church to, 

1.30, Old Botanic Garden and Museum, Anatomical 
Museum; pass Corn Exchange to, 

2.0, Downing College; dinner in hall. 

3.0, To Parker’s Piece; observe Town Gaol; pass 
Emmanuel College, Christ’s College, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Trinity Church, Sidney College, St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, All Saint’s Church. 

3.30. Through St. John’s College to the walks; 
through Trinity College; pass St. Michael’s Church, 
through Caius College; pass Trinity Hall, through Clare 
College into the walks to, 

4.30, King’s College; visit the chapel and hall; pass 
back of St. Catherine Hall, Queen’s College, back to, 

5.30, Downing College; tea in hall. 

6.25. Station. 

On the following page was some sound advice to the 
members of the party as to the best way to proceed when 
they should be inspecting museums, etc., viz: to prevent 
crowding, by always keeping to the right hand, and so 
forth, to avoid inconvenience in passing one another. 
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On the third and succeeding pages followed a brief 
description of the various colleges and other public places 
intended to be visited. ‘The first of the latter was the 
New Botanic Garden, as this was arrived at by the back 
entrance in about five minutes’ walk from the station. 
‘his was succeeded by a general description of the col- 
leges, with a list including the date when, and by whom, 
they were severally founded, with the number of residents 
and members in each. The next building reached en 
voute was the Fitzwilliam Museum: of this a brief notice 
was inserted, together with the names of certain of the 
pictures to be principally observed as likely more directly 
to interest the village excursionists. To these succeeded 
a description of the Pitt Press, in which the party was 
invited to inspect the different processes in the art of 
printing; all of which were kindly explained and eluci- 
dated by the superintendents and the parties at work. 

The course of proceeding, after leaving the Pitt Press, 
was then marked out; various remarks being interspersed 
with reference to local objects to be observed on the way 
to the University Library, in which were to be also 
visited the geological and mineralogical museums: these 
having been inspected, the party returned through the 
market place, and old Botanic Gardens, in which some 
of the hothouses were still standing. Thecurator kindly 
promised to attach mumbers to a few plants of interest, 
such as coffee, tea, and others, furnishing objects of 
common use; and a list of these, with corresponding 
numbers, being given_in the pamphlet, they were readily 
recognised on passing. 

Leaving the old Botanic Gardens, the party proceeded 
through the Professor’s lecture-rooms, and thence into 
the Anatomical Museum, in which they were imvited to 
observe several interesting objects. Havimg completed 
the first portion of their tour of Cambridge, the party 
repaired to the hall of Downing -College, where 
the Vice-Chancellor* and his lady kindly added to the 
ordinary fare by a present of a barrel of beer, and plum- 
puddings enough for the whole party. After an hour’s 
rest the party set out for Parker’s Piece, and thence 
down St. Andrew’s Street to St. Sepulchre’s, or the 
Round Church, from which they proceeded to St. John’s. 
Having passed through the college walks, they entered 
Trinity College, of which the dining-hall, the chapel, and 
the several courts were objects noted down for their 
special observance, The next places en route were Clare 
and King’s Colleges, the splendid chapel of the latter 
being the principal object in the University. A brief 
description of this edifice was te be found im the pam- 
phlet, including an account of the magnificently-painted 
windows, and the curious double roof, to the top of which 
the whole party proceeded. Leaving King’s, the village 
excursionists once more proceeded to Downing College, 
where they arrived at 5.30. Having partaken of tea, 
they rested until six o'clock. The Professor then pro- 
ceeded with his party to the station, and all ultimately 
reached Hitcham im safety. 

Never had the villagers of Hitcham so enjoyed a day 
as that at Cambridge. They had been interested with 
the foundry at Ipswich, charmed with river and sea; 
but few preferred them to the Cambridge expedition, and 
the beaming expression on the joyous countenance, the 
happy harmony of feeling and intense delight, fully 
evinced to all who joined the Professor on his excursion, 
how thoroughly the villagers appreciated the trips, and 
what deep interest they took in all that was pointed out 
to them; and the thankful manner which they ever 
discovered towards their pastor, and all others who had 





* The Master of Trinity Hall, 





so kindly assisted him in carrying out his excellent ex- 
cursion, fully testified to the same. 

In conclusion, we would again repeat what we said in 
our former communication, that if any of our clergy would 
endeavour to organize and carry out like excursions, all 
personal trouble will be found to disappear, or, at least, 
to seem as nothing under the delight of doing good to 
others, and the pleasure of seeing our, for the most part, 
ignorant and neglected poor elevated in mind and spirit, 
and aroused from their apathetic and too often debased 
condition. 





QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Tue history of Marie Antoinette is a sadly memorable 
instance of the mutability of fortune, and the uncertainty 
of human grandeur. All Europe beheld the splendour 
of that sun which illuminated the morning of her life, 
but saw it set in blood. This daughter of the celebrated 
Maria Theresa was born on the 2nd of November, 1755. 
In her sixteenth year she became the consort of the 
dauphin of France, afterwards the ill-fated Louis xv1. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that of the immense 
crowd who flocked to participate in the rejoicings of 
Paris on this magnificent occasion, between one and two 
thousand are said te have been trampled to death. 

At this period the accomplished princess began her 
career of imaginary greatness; and the powerful fancy 
of Mr. Burke, who saw her about that time, paints her 
almost as a divinity descending to earth to bless the eyes 
of mortals with the splendour of elegance and beauty 
more than human. Subsequent events have afforded a 
melancholy proof that-even youth, beauty, and royalty, in 
conjunction, unless supported by piety and prudence, will 
scarcely command even the regret of mankind. When 
this once adored queen was dragged through the streets 
of Paris, deprived of her lovely tresses, and wasted by the 
corrosive power of sorrow and misery, im her way to the 
scaffold, surrounded by thousands of her former flatterers, 
“not one sword leaped from its seabbard in her defence,” 
and hardly one frown was observed to damp the joy of 
insulting multitudes. 

Previous to her trial before the revolutionary tribunal, 
the queen was privately interrogated, when it was insi- 
nuated to her, that she ought to have employed her influ- 
ence over her brother, to induce him to break the treaty 
of Pilnitz. She replied, that she only knew of that treaty 
after it had been concluded; that it had long been of no 
effect, and that it ought to be observed, that the foreign 
powers were not the first aggressors. In reply to this 
observation, her judges reminded her that she ought not 
to be ignorant that the declaration of war was the work 
of a liberticide faction, and the authors of it would soon 
receive the just punishment they had incurred. 

On the 14th of October, 1793, her trial commenced. She 
was accused of having been the plunderer of the French 





‘* In confirmation of these remarks, we have pleasure in quoting a 
few sentences from an admirable and characteristic speech by the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie of Edinburgh, at the last Biggar Fair. This great gathering 
was formerly a scene of vice and turbulence, but by the wise management 
of Dr. Guthrie and other philanthropists, has been made an occasion to 
many, of innocent and useful entertainment. ‘‘I want to know,” said Dr. 
Guthrie, “ why the working man should not have a day of relaxation as 
well as any other man? I want to know why young men and women— 
the thing being under proper regulation—should not have days of enjoy- 
ment as well as other people? I know no reason for that. God gives 
people the love of relaxation and amusement. You are notwiser than he 
is; and if you attempt to be wiser, you will find it is a great mistake, 
And what ought to be done, therefore, is to give vent to every feeling that 
is not a sinful one, and keep it flowing in a right direction. There ought 
to be amusement. I am for all innocent amusement. Iam a minister. 
I regret that ministers do not take more interest in the amusements and 
even in the common business of the people.” 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE CONDUCTED BACK TO PRISON AFTER HER TRIAL, 


(From Delaroche’s picture.) 
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nation ever since her abode in the country; that at dif- 
ferent times she transmitted millions to the emperor, 
which served him, and enabled his successor, to sustain a 
war against the republic; that since the revolution she 
had not for a moment desisted from a criminal corres- 
pondence with foreign powers. She was also accused of 
aiding the flight of her late husband—of contriving meet- 
ings, with the assistance of La Fayette, in which the 
massacre which took place on the 17th of July, 1791, in 
the Champ de Mars, was planned; as well as the mas- 
sacres which had previously been perpetrated at Nancy, 
and in other parts of the republic; and especially that 
which happened on the 10th of August. In short, the 
queen was accused of almost all the misfortunes which 
had happened to France, both before and since the re- 
volution. Other criminal charges were made, surpassing 
in malignancy and atrociousness all the accusations sug- 
gested by violence, injustice, or revenge. 

The first witness was called to prove that the queen, 
in October 1789, visited the three armed corps at Ver- 
sailles, for the purpose of engagipy them to defend what 
were called the prerogatives of the throne; that she was 
present when the air of “O Zichard! O my King!” was 
played; and that she countenanced the most violent 
outrage against the national cockade, which was trodden 
under foot. After being interrogated respecting her 
knowledge of the Famous Bed of Justice, held by Louis 
Capet in the midst of the representatives of the people, 
and asked whether the articles proposed were not revised 
in her apartment, she said that it was in the council 
that this affair was determined, but confessed that, 
through the great confidence which her husband reposed 
in her, he read his speech to her before he entered the 
hall. She denied, however, having made any observa- 
tions, or having exhorted him to pronounce it with reso- 
lution. Respecting the flight to Varennes, she confessed 
that she and her husband departed by the door of the 
apartment of M. de Villequier, which she herself opened, 
but denied that either La Fayette or Bailly had any 
knowledge of their departure. She admitted that, during 
her confinement, an individual entered the prison and 
let drop a pink, in which was inclosed a billet informing 
her that the writer of it had been thrown into prison, 
but had found means to extricate himself; that he offered 
her money, and would return the Friday following. She 
answered this billet by pricking upon a paper with a pin, 
that hér guards never suffered her to be out of their 
sight, so that she had no opportunity to write or com- 
municate with any person. When one of the jury re- 
quested that the queen might answer an infamous charge, 
she turned with an indignant air to the people in the 
gallery, and exclaimed, “I appeal to all mothers who are 
present in this auditory, is such a crime possible !” 

A servant-maid deposed, that she had been informed 
by divers persons that the prisoner had formed a plan to 
assassinate the Duke of Orleans, but that the king, being 
acquainted with the fact, ordered her to be instantly 
searched, on which two pistols were found upon her. 
The king, in consequence, ordered her to be confined a 
prisoner in her own chamber during a fortnight. To 
this extraordinary deposition Antoinette replied, “It was 
possible that she might have received an order from her 
husband to remain a fortnight in her apartment, but it 
was not for anything similar to that alleged against her.” 

Latour Dupin, ex-minister of war, deposed that the 
prisoner went into the cabinet of Louis xvi on the 5th of 
October, 1789, but that he did not see her enter the 
council-chamber on that day. He also deposed that, 
during his administration, she desired him to deliyer to 
her the exact state of the French army. 





When the queen was interrogated respecting the ex- 
penses of the Petit-Trianon, in which fétes were given 
at which she always presided as the goddess, she replied, 
that no persons desired more than she did, that the whole 
world should be informed of all that was transacted there; 
as to the wife of La Motte, she declared she never saw 
her. Two witnesses deposed that they discovered among 
the papers found at the house of Septeuil a cheque for 
eighty thousand livres, signed Antoinette, in favour of the 
ci-devant Polignac; but the prisoner denied having any 
knowledge of such a transaction. 

Dedier Jourdhevil Sergeant declared, that in the month 
of September, 1792, he found a string of papers in the 
house of Affry, in which was a letter from Antoinette, 
containing these words: “Can we trust the Swiss? will 
they be firm when it may be necessary?” The deposition 
of this witness was corroborated by the public accuser 
himself, who declared that he recollected having seen the 
letter. 

The interrogatories being closed, the public accuser 
submitted two principal questions to the consideration of 
the jury: First, Is it proved that there existed machi- 
nations and private correspondence with powerful foreign 
states, and other external enemies of the republic? Se- 
condly, Is Marie Antoinette convicted of having co-ope- 
rated in the machinations, and of having maintained these 
correspondences P 

The jury, after having deliberated about an hour, re- 
turned into the hall, and reported the verdict—* Guilty 
of all charges laid in the indictment.” 

On Wednesday, October the 16th, this unfortunate 
victim of popular fury, about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, was conducted to the spot where Louis had pre- 
viously suffered. The people who crowded the streets as 
she passed exhibited no marks of pity or compunction, 
and she met her fate with fortitude and composure, in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age. 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I wap now been a miner quite long enough to discover 
that the idea of realizing a speedy fortune by digging 
for it was a delusion and a snare; and, as the rainy 
season fast approached, I made up my mind to abandon 
the mines and return again to San Francisco. Accord- 
ingly I disposed of my claim, tent, tools, etc., and bade a 
reluctant farewell to my staunch comrades, with whom I 
had so long shared hardships, privations, and dangers. 
As at least half the journey overland down to San Fran- 
cisco could only be accomplished on foot or horseback, 
the trail not admitting of vehicles, I joined a party of 
German traders who had a pack train of mules, with which 
they transported provisions to the mines. 

The trail that we followed was, as I had been warned, 
excessively dangerous, and, with the exception of the 
great Cafion Creek, much worse than that of Oregon. 
One of its worst features was the deep and rapid moun- 
tain streams with which it was frequently intersected—in 
many cases so formidable, that we experienced the great- 
est difficulty in fording them. It is only by a good deal 
of practice that one’s nerves get thoroughly accustomed 
to this work, and it is excessively trying toa beginner. In 
many of the difficulties of travel, the traveller is greatly 
assisted by the natural instinct of his steed, but in ford- 
ing deep and rapid streams this entirely fails him. The 
rider must trust alone to a good seat, a firm hand, and a 
sureeye. If any one supposes that in crossing a stream 
of the description we have alluded to, he has only to push 
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his horse over in the usual manner of riding on land, he 
is greatly mistaken. It is absolutely necessary to keep 
one’s horse’s head well up stream, and thus receiving the 
force of the current on his chest, force him along by a 
slow lateral movement, as, if once he gets broadside on to 
the stream, all command of him is lost, and the chances 
are, that he is taken completely off his feet, when steed 
and rider may swim for it as best they can. 

An accident of this description happened to one of our 
muleteers, who managed, however, to scramble to land 
again after a good ducking and the loss of his rifle. An- 
other of the muleteers, who was crossing the stream at 
the same time, perceived his companion’s disaster, and 
was so scared by it that in his turn he also dropped his 
vifle. The irreparable loss of these two necessary wea- 
pons caused us considerable concern during the remain- 
der of our journey, as we were a very small party, and 
the Indians of these mountain ranges possess the worst 
of reputations, which they richly merit. 

They were constantly on the watch to surprise any 
unwary traveller, and had entirely cut up many weak 
companies of white men. From day to day, as we jour- 
neyed through their country, the simulated cry of the 
white owl, proceeding from their different sentinels, an- 
swering one another from the mountain heights around 
us, let us know that they were always on the alert. ‘T'o 
conceal from their prying eyes the defenceless condition 
of two of our party, we used the ruse of cutting each of 
them a long stick, which they carried over their shoulder 
rifle fashion, and at a distance would naturally be taken 
for those weapons. But, in spite of all our care, our ene- 
mies on two different nights all but succeeded in stam- 
peding our animals; and one day, when passing through 
a deep ravine thickly overhung with timber, we narrowly 
escaped falling into an ambush they had laid for us, which 
would indubitably have cut us off to a man, had they 


been armed, like the Oregon Indians, with rifles instead 


of bows and arrows. As it was, we were extremely glad 
to come off from the rencontre with the loss of our “bell” 
mule, and a slight arrow wound or two. 

I need, then, hardly remark that when, after a ride of 
some eight or nine days, we emerged again from the 
mountains and re-entered upon civilization, repre- 
sented on this occasion by the city of Muirville, I was 
highly delighted. Muirville City is by no means very 
extensive, and owes its existence almost entirely to being 
in the centre of the mining districts. As it possessed 
no special characteristics, but was only a feeble miniature 
of San Francisco, (with that city’s vices not in miniature,) 
I made but a stay of one night, which I spent in the Ger- 
mans’ camp. We parted company in the morning. 

My horse was now thoroughly exhausted, and, as I had 
no further use for him, I parted with him and took a 
place in a light wagon drawn by a team of fast mules, 
that was returning empty to Sacramento. The remain- 
der of my journey lay almost entirely over plains, and 
lasted somewhat more than a week. I did not find this 
kind of travelling by any means agreeable, as the com- 
panions with whom chance had thrown me were much 
given to drinking, and the consequence was, that they 
never allowed us to pass any of the numerous ranches on 
the road without pulling up and taking drink. The 
motion of the wagon was also excessively fatiguing. We 
irequently encountered groups of the semi-savage Indiun 
cribes of the plains. They appeared a poor meagre race, 
and possessed a superfluity of tawdry ornaments about 
their persons, but were greatly lacking in decent raiment. 
Their chief food is dried salmon, with a little venison 
and a species of fern root, of a peculiar stringy and acrid 
nature, which the squaws dig for on the plains. 





Arrived at Sacramento—the city at the head of tho 
navigation of the river of that name—I found myself once 
more installed in a hotel, enjoying many of the comforts 
and even luxuries of civilized life. Some of them I ap- 
preciated highly, others by no means agreed with me. 
For instance, when for the first time for above a year [ 
at last found myself in a comfortable bed in a comfortable 
room, I discovered that these unwonted luxuries were 
entirely thrown away upon me. Accustomed as I had 
been for so long a time to sleep in the open air, with very 
little covering or none at all above my head, the closeness 
of the atmosphere of my room was intolerable to me, and, 
after turning about for some hours in a vain attempt to 
sleep, I ultimately was obliged to take my blankets and 
go and camp out in the field to the rear of the hotel, 
There I enjoyed a perfectly comfortable night’s repose. 
Such is the result of habit. I may also remark, thar 
during all the period I was accustomed to sleep al fresco, 
I never once suffered from cold or cartarrh, though other- 
wise subject to such inflictions. This only shows to what 
we render ourselves liable by indulging in the artificial 
existence arising from civilization. 

An inspection of Sacramento by no means provoked 
an exalted opinion of that city in my mind. I found it 
a shade more dirty and cheerless than San Francisco. 
The houses were infested with the usual Californian 
plagues, in the shape of penetrating sand, mammoth rats, 
and industrious fleas—the last, by the by, unequalled 
anywhere else in numbers and activity. ‘“ We shall never 
get rid of these small pests of society,” said a suffering 
Californian editor in his paper, “till we import over a 
sufficient number of their natural enemies in the shape of 
women-kind.” 

From motives of economy, I was unfortunate enough 
to take my passage down the Sacramento to San Fran- 
cisco in a sailing vessel. I do not apply the word “ un- 
fortunate” to myself, without very good reason. The 
captain of the craft did not tell me, when I took my pas- 
sage, that he intended to stop anywhere during the trip; 
but, to my dismay, I found afterwards that his vessel 
was chartered to convey a cargo of bricks to San Fran- 
cisco. Now, I did not care for the day or two’s delay 
this would cause, but I still received the news with dis- 
may, in consequence of the nature and numbers of the 
mosquitoes which lurked on the banks of the Sacramento. 
I was aware that in a passage down the river in a fast 
steamer, which ran the distance in a few hours, these 
insect pests invariably penetrated even into the state- 
cabins, and inflicted great punishment on their occupants. 
What, then, must one expect when moored stationary for 
two or three days in the heart of their citadel, the 
water reeds that thickly lined the river’s bank? My 
forebodings on this point were most effectually realized 
when we came to an anchor opposite to the brick-making 
establishment. Even during the day every portion of 
the vessel that afforded the least shade was infested by 
swarms of black mosquitoes, but when night came, things 
were incouceivably worse. In numberless legions out 
swarmed the foe and commenced a desperate onslaught 
upon us. I had had experiences of mosquitoes before, 
but certainly never met anything like these. Other 
mosquitoes one could frighten away with a wave of the 
hand. Not these, though! They darted upon their 
victims and deliberately allowed themselves to be slain 
rather than relinquish the feast. As for endeavouring 
to sleep a single wink, that was an absurd fallacy. The 
air resounded with a “hum” of a thousand million mos- 
quitoe power, and we walked the deck all night long with 
a “slapping” accompaniment. The only one who par- 
tially escaped was the mate, who, having been a resident 
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MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


at the West Indies, was proof against suffocation, and 
passed his night with head and body thrust into bread- 
bags. 

Our sly Yankee skipper, thinking to-double upon the 
enemy, went aloft, and mastheaded himself all night. 
Not the slightest use. It might have done with some 
mosquitoes, but not with ours. They followed him up to 
his retreat, and in the morning we were not displeased 
to see that his hands and face were as inflamed as 
those of his deluded passengers and crew. We were not, 
however, going to stand another night of torture; so, 
with strong remonstrances, that doubtless in another 
yort would have amounted to flat mutiny, we compelled 
lim, to his great disgust, to weigh anchor with only half 
acargo on board. Finding, however, that our progress 
down the river, impeded as it was by continually sticking 
on mud banks, and being compelled to wait till the tide 
rose to float us off, was getting insufferably tedious, I 
left our vessel when we arrived at Benicia, a city some 
thirty miles above San Francisco, and took passage in 
ihe “ Trinidad ” steamer. But I was still destined to be 
unfortunate in my trip; for, in consequence of a dense 
fog arising on the river, our pilot ran the steamer against 
arock and helplessly snagged her. Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting ashore; for we were in mid-stream 
in a strong current, and the only boat we had to convey 
two hundred passengers to land was a small dingy, only 
capable of holding two persons at one time. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that it was some hours before we were all 
landed. It was altogether a most providential escape ; 
for, as the tide was falling, I expected every moment that 
the steamer would slip off the rock—she simply held by 
her bows—and go down in deep water, and I had 
thoroughly made up my mind for a swim. After re- 
maining for some uncomfortable hours on the marshy 

anks of the river, another steamer came up and took us 
on board, to land us safely at San Francisco. 

The eapital of California had changed for the better. The 
uumerous fires, which had demolished the wooden build- 
ings of the city, had caused many brick and iron struc- 
tures to be erected. One could now hardly recognise the 
place, from its enormous growth. Where one small wharf 
had existed there were now a dozen, and all things seemed 
tobe improved in like proportion. John Chinaman, who 
hitherto, at his cartow restaurant, held the place of 
irst-chop hotel keeper, had now surrendered his claims 
in favour of an imposing brick edifice in Montgomery 
Street, under the auspices of the famous Delmonico, and 
all the luxuries of civilized life were to be attained at a 
comparatively reasonable figure. I wish I could say 
that the morals of the city had advanced in equal ratio 
to other improvements; but, on the contrary, gambling 
and other vices seemed to be on the increase. The city 
was now in the hands of a lawless body of men, who had 
taken all power out of the hands of the police, and per- 
petrated unheard-of horrors under the sole sanction of 
Judge Lynch. Altogether, San Francisco, never an 
agreeable place of residence at best, became unbearable to 
me, and I felt truly rejoiced when once more I found 
myself on board ship, bound for dear old England. * 





THE COURT OF PEACH. 


AN INCIDENT IN A CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


Ix the summer of 18—, haying been often ordered to try the 
German baths, and not liking to be altogether an idler, I 
accepted the temporary charge of the English chapel at a 


town at no great distance from the Rhine. ‘The place is 
situated at the foot. of a mountain ridge, the sides of which 
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are covered with almost unbroken forest. About four 
miles, or, in the language of the German road, at one 
stunde, from the town, the traveller is usually invited to 
ascend into the heart of an umbrageous oak, where a 
wooden platform has been constructed for the purpose of 
surveying the prospect. I have looked on more extensive 
views in other lands; -and there are valleys in these same 
mountains which almost rival the Swiss scenery. Yet I 
felt it was a magnificent landscape that lay at my feet, 
as I gazed out of this wayside observatory on a broiling 
day in July. The sun was pouring down a flood of 
heat and light perfectly tropical, hiding the most dis- 
tant portions of the panorama in a blaze of gold. The 
luminous haze was traversed by a broad wavy belt of 
burnished silver, which was the glorious Rhine, and in 
front of the red towers and dome of Mentz, which loomed 
upon its border, another silver ribbon could be descried 
stretching away to Frankfort. Heidelberg was in the 
furthest distance, while the foreground was composed of 
the dark massive green of the forest below me, varied 
by the lighter tints of poplars and meadows further 
away, and the sheen of the ancient river, spotted with 
islands glancing between. It was a noble sight, and the 
traditions cf a noble past seemed to rise up from it thick 
and dazzling as the rays that streamed down from above, 
and made the prospect “dark with excess of light.” 

After ranging for a long time over the various points 
of interest, my eye was attracted to a small inclosure, 
which seemed carved out of the forest, between the place 
where I stood and the town just visible beyond. This I 
soon found to be invested with a peculiar claim to my 
attention. Little thought I, as I made my way to the 
entrance, and looked round with reverence and delight, 
what sorrow I was soon to witness and participate in that 
lovely retreat. 

It was the Friedhof or “ Court of Peace,” as the Ger- 
mans touchingly denominate the burial-place, found in 
the suburbs of every considerable town. Another name 
is Gottes-acker, which our Saxon ancestors have imported 
among ourselves. When surrounding a church it is 
termed also, as in England, kivche-hof, or churchyard. 
But the first is the most common appellation, no less 
than the most poetical, and comports admirably with the 
character of a retreat which holds a middle place between 
the offensive gaiety of a French cimetiére, and the cold, 
hard lugubriwm of an English burying ground. 

The Friedhof at is a spacious garden, inclosed by 
a wall which is overhung by rows of noble trees planted 
on both sides of it. The gateway is flanked by a low 
building on either hand, and the interior is intersected by 
well-kept gravelled walks, crossing each other at right 
angles, and bordered with flowers. In the spaces thus 
defined repose the mortal remains of Christians of all 
denominations: Romish, Greek, and Protestant, here lie 
side by side, their epitaphs in many languages, and even 
written in different alphabets, each surmounted with a 
cross. The common use of this symbol raises no scruple 
among the German Protestants, or, as they prefer to be 
called, “Evangelicals.” The term “Protestant” has ac- 
quired in most parts of Germany a rationalist and ixfidel 
savour, which makes it distasteful to pious Christians. 
The old designations of Lutheran and Calvinist are 
giving way to the desire for mere outward unity, so in- 
judiciously enforced by the temporal power in Prussia. 
I found “ Evangelische” the recognised title of the re- 
formed congregations which I visited. But to return to 
the Friedhof; the crosses were of various materials—some 
of stone, some of iron, but the great majority of humble 
wood, All were hung with garlands, which are renewed 
from time to time by the care of surviving relatives. ‘The 
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most general inscription was the simple “ Hier ruhet in 
fried,” (here rests in peace,) with the name and age of 
the departed. And what could be said more or better of 
the Christian dead than that ? 

I copied the following inscription from the base of a 
simple but elegant stone cross, which rose above a grave 
planted with flowers, and was crowned by a beautiful 
garland. 

* Des Geistes Tempel 
Ist zerbrochen. 
Hier sanken seinem Triimmer bin. 
Getrost! es hat der Herr 


Gesprochen, 
Von neuem bau Ich ihn!”’ 


(The temple of the soul 
Is broken. 
Here sank its ruins to the ground. 
Be of good cheer! the Lord has 
spoken, 
I will build it up anew.) 

This truly Christian monument stands near the corner, 
into which, with characteristic exclusiveness, the English 
graves are gathered apart by themselves. In place of 
the simple pathos of the German epitaph, with the usual 
symbol of the cross, my eye was here pained by armorial 
bearings sculptured on tasteless masses of stone, and 
accompanied by long pedigrees of noble and honourable 
names, whose distance, perhaps estrangement, from the 
dust below, seemed sadly symbolized by the absence both 
of flowers and garlands. 

In one of the two buildings which flank the gateway 
of the Friedhof resides the guardian of the place—a 
person of somewhat more consideration than our sexton, 
though employed like him to prepare the last resting- 
place of the dead. He is usually intrusted by distant 
relatives and friends with the care of renewing the gar- 
lands and flowers; and doubtless he could tell many a 
tale such as that I have before me, if use had not blunted 
his observation and quenched his sympathies. 

The other part of the building is applied to a use which 
might well be imitated in many of our own towns, where 
the tenements of the poor, too scanty for the decent ac- 
commodation of the living, are further cumbered with the 
decaying relics of the dead for several days before inter- 
ment. In this part of Germany, either by law or by a 
custom equally binding, the corpses of all classes of 
society are removed soon after death to the Friedhof, 
where they lie deposited in open coffins, each in a light, 
airy cell with a window, through which they may be sur- 
veyed from the outside. A peculiarity attended this 
custom in the place where I witnessed it, which struck 
me as remarkable and interesting. In order to guard 
against the danger of premature interment, long wires 
were attached to the fingers of the corpse, which com- 
municated with a bell that hangs above the roof. Hence, 
in the event of resuscitation, the alarm would be instantly 
given, and succour procured at the first moment. 

The attendants tell a story of an affianced bride, who, 
being suddenly snatched away by a mortal disease, was 
conveyed in due form to the Friedhof. The bereaved 
lover, wild with grief, determined to watch by the build- 
ing till the hour of interment, on the desperate chance of 
her having been prematurely removed from the abodes 
of the living. In the dead of night, the alarm bell was 
actually sounded! Uttering a piercing cry, the sleepless 
watcher rushed to the cell, but fell senseless with emotion 
before he could reach the little window. The attendant 
arrived in a moment, the door was opened, and the 
maiden found alive. She was lifted with every precau- 
tion, carefully attended, and finally restored to her en- 
raptured parents. But the unhappy Romeo never saw 
his Juliet again. The shock proved too severe for his 
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lacerated heart, and, on raising him from the ground, he 
was quite dead. They laid him on the bier just vacateg 
by her who was dearer to him than life. His hands 
were placed as hers had been, but the bell-wires wer, 
agitated no more; and when the next day’s sun was 
setting, they buried him in the grave that had beg 
hollowed for his betrothed. 

As I listened, half incredulous, to this tale, I litt}, 
thought I was ere long myself to be a spectator in tha 
very spot, of more than one scene hardly less heartbreak. 
ing. I will tell the story exactly as it happened: it is 
one of those over-true tales to which fiction can add m 
pathos. The weather had continued oppressively hot: 
India itself hardly affords a more broiling sun than was 
to be faced in our walk through the Kénley Strasse. Ih 
this spacious thoroughfare stood a large mansion, wel 
furnished with green jalousies, which were carefull 
closed over every window from the moment the sm 
reached it. It was a ladies’ school of considerable r. 
pute in that part of Germany, and to which pupils wer 
not unfrequently sent also from England. I had noticej 
one or two young ladies in our chapel on the Sundyy, 
and was thinking of making a call at the establishmeni, 
when I received a message requesting an immediate visit. 

On my arrival I was conducted to the Frau Lehrerir, 
who informed me in the soft, lazy French of southen 
Germany (for the good lady spoke no English), that two 
sisters from shire had been placed under her charge, 
The younger, whose delicacy of chest had first suggested 
a foreign séjour, had been attacked by la grippe, and, in 
spite of every medical attention, her feeble constitution 
proving unequal to contend with the disease, she ha 
expired two days before! Some very unsatisfactory 
reasons were offered for not calling me in. Her Germm 
Protestantism seemed to recognise only sermons ani 


psalmody. Of our pastoral ministration in sickness a 
in sorrow, she appeared to have little idea. It was tw 
late, however, to raise any discussion on this point, and 
I followed the Frau to the chamber of the surviving 


sister, who had desired to see me. She also, I was told, 
had been slightly affected with la grippe; but it was 
not so much on that account as to console her in her 
bereavement, that my presence was desired. It surprised 
me to find her up, and in conversation with two or three 
fellow pupils. As I tooka chair by her side, she thanked 
me in a calm clear voice for coming to see her in her 
great trouble. There was neither moisture in her eye 
nor tremor in her accents as she collectedly related the 
heart-breaking incidents of the week. The worst of it, 
she said, and that on which she longed for my assistance 
was, how to break the intelligence to her father. He 
had been written to in England the moment her sister's 
illness became alarming, and she was expecting his ar- 
rival every hour. His affection for his children was ever 
so intense, that she trembled for his very life when he 
should be told of this sudden bereavement. The firm 
business-like tone in which all this was laid before me 
filled me with astonishment. Half suspecting some te 
straint from the presence of the Frau—unacquainted as 
she was with our language—I begged to be left alone 
with the young mouruer; and, as the others withdrew, 
I took her hand, and remarked with kindness that she 
would now be more at liberty to open her mind. She 
returned the friendly pressure with an air of quiet cou 
fidence, but continued with the same tranquil earnestness 
to speak of her father. Promising that I would meet 
him on his arrival and do what I could to console him, 
I proceeded, with sincere compassion, to speak a word of 
comfort to herself. Tears continually obstructed my 
sight, and my. voice faltered from grief; but not a drop 
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glistened in her clear grey eyes, not a sob quivered on 
her thin, firm lip. A stranger might have deemed me 
the afflicted person. The blow had stunned her: the 
springs of sorrow were too crushed to yield their salutary 
streams. I knew that a terrible reaction would ensue. 
Looking again into her tearless eyes, I was troubled by 
a kind of glitter that lurked in them. Instinctively my 
finger sought the wrist of the hand that was clasped in 
mine, but the pulse was tranquil; and to my repeated 
inquiries she replied that nothing ailed her but watching 
and sorrow. After kneeling with her in supplication to 
the Great Refuge in all time of our trouble, I took my 
leave and proceeded to make inquiries after the father. 

There was still no tidings of him, when I repaired 
again the following day to the youthful sufferer. Finding 
her still in the same unnatural state of composure, I 
ventured to press a little on her sensibilities by inquiring 
into the particulars of her sister’s death; I even hinted 
that the funeral must soon take place. Still there was 
none of the desired response. She answered in measured 
phrases, more like lamenting another’s sorrow than her 
own, insomuch that, though acquainted from experience 
with the difficulty of realizing a great woe, I became more 
and more uneasy on the score of her health. 

T questioned the Frau Lehrerin minutely, but she 
said her physician called every day, and considered there 
was nothing amiss beyond some slight remains of la 
grippe, for which a cooling draught had been prescribed 
and was regularly taken. 

Hardly satisfied with this treatment, and still less with 
the free admission of her school companions to the sick 
chamber, I mentioned the case to our English doctor. 
He at once expressed his surprise at the death of so 
young a person from la grippe. 

“This influenza,” he said, “not unfrequently proves 
fatal to elderly people in some seasons; and though a 
young person might sink under its attacks, from some 
extraordinary delicacy of the lungs, yet, in this warm 
weather——” He mused for a moment, then added, 
“Was it not typhus fever, think you?” 

Typhus! the word fell like a match on the train of 
thought which had been gathering in my mind. I has- 
tened back to the school and questioned the English 
teacher, who slept in the same room with the sisters. 
She was more than half imbued with our doctor’s sus- 
picion. ‘ Another young lady had certainly been down 
in typhus ; and on a former occasion, when she herself 
had been prostrated with fever, the German doctors had 
persisted in calling it la grippe. She added, that, com- 
posed as Miss appeared by day, she was usually 
restless, almost raving during the night. 

I was now seriously disquieted, and there being still 
no intelligence of the father, a telegraphic message was 
despatched to hasten his arrival. The heat, however, 
continuing absolutely trcpical, is was found impossible 
to delay the funeral. The body had been already re- 
moved to the Friedhof, where, thinking it might help to 
soothe the lacerated feelings of the absent family to 
know that the dear remains had not been left entirely to 
foreigners, I determined to visit it. It happened to be 
the only corpse in the building. The poor thing lay in 
her cell attired (by the sister’s direction) in the white 
dress made for her confirmation just before she left 
home, and crowned with a chaplet of flowers. No 
funereal trappings darkened the narrow chamber; not 
a streak of black even stained the open coffin, which was 
painted a light blue and white. Her hands lay stiff 
and motionless by her sides, and the fingers placed in 
the thimbles to which the wires were attached that com- 
municated with the alarm-bell. But alas! there was 
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neither sound nor motion. A white handkerchief re- 
verently concealed the face, where death was already 
“ setting his foul stamp on her innocent flesh.” 

Retiring in haste, I directed the coffin to be closed, 
and fixed the interment for the following morning, before 
another sun should reach his meridian heat. 

On returning to the sister, I told her of this arrange- 
ment, and continued to speak openly of the deceased, en- 
deavouring all I could to affect her to tears. The Eng- 
lish teacher, by my desire, brought in the long beautiful 
hair, which had been cut off in the last sickness, with her 
prayer book, and some trinkets: still there was not a 
tear. Poor girl! she could not help it! 

The German doctor had been made acquainted with 
my anxiety; but typlus was not a word to be lightly re- 
garded in a ladies’ school. He persisted there was no 
cause for alarm. The heat of the weather, the uncer- 
tainty about her father, with the sadness of the situation, 
were sufficient to account forevery symptom. In fact, he 
thought that on the whole she was wonderfully well. 
Having waited till the last moment for the father’s arrival, 
I felt imperatively called upon to proceed with the fune- 
ral. It was attended, at my request, by the English 
physician and two or three ladies, unwilling that the re- 
mains of a female compatriot should be committed to a 
foreign grave without this last token of Christian fellow- 
ship. It was near the German cross, whose inscription 
I had previously copied, but still among the graves of the 
English, that I had selected her resting place. Here we 
laid the fast decaying ruins of our younger and fairer 
shrine, and many a pitying tear streamed from eyes 
which had never seen her face in the flesh, as I read out 
in that retreat, amid the bloom of flowers and the song 
of birds, the grand old English words, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 


lTo be continued.] 





NIGHT SOUNDS IN LONDON SUBURBS. 


Ovr country cousins, who associate with the sounds of 
night the rustling of the foliage in the wind-shaken 
wood, the bubbling of the brook over its stony bed, the 
regular throb of the surge on the sandy shore, or, it 
may be, the far-off roar of the cataract which “ blows its 
trumpet from the steep”—these comfortable kinsmen of 
ours have little notion of the concert of sounds, the 
reverse of sweet, which characterize a metropolitan 
night, even in the suburbs. One would expect, at the 
first thought, that the suburbs would be quiet and tran- 
quil, and provocative of slumber as night draws on. 
How far such an expectation is realized we shall ascer- 
tain as we proceed. Of course, we suburban denizens 
are not deprived of our rest. We do sleep, and derive 
refreshment from our slumbers; but we do so, not be- 
cause we are lapped in easeful silence, but in conse- 
quence of that blessed and beneficent law of our being 
which, making of habit a second nature, wraps in ob- 
livion the seaman on the stormy main, or the weary 
soldier amidst the tumults and thunders of war. 

As we sit by day in our quiet studio, some three 
tailes north of St. Paul’s, we are made conscious of the 
proximity of the great Babylon, not so much by any 
definite sounds which it is possible to identify, as by 
the constant presence in the atmosphere of a kind of 
stilly hum, which has been not unaptly likened to the 
simmering of a huge caldron on the point of boiling 
over. Perhaps we should not be conscious even of this, 
were it not for the fact that, to use a seeming paradox, 
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it proclaims its presence by its absence; for, once in 
every twenty-four hours the murmur subsides, and then 
the dead silence that follows tells of the voice that has 
departed. 

It is not before midnight is approaching, that we in 
the suburbs are aware of the coming lull in the mur- 
murous city. Sounds which all day long never reach 
us now begin to strike upon the ear. We catch the 
notes of the city church bells striking the midnight 
hour, and the deep boom of St. Paul’s, which we listen 
for in vain at mid-day, asserts itself as though it were 
in the next street. If we chance to be abroad at so late 
an hour, our hurried march homeward is accompanied 
by the echo of our own footsteps on the other side of 
the way, as though some spy were dogging our path; 
and long before we come up with him we recognise the 
deliberate pad, pad of the policeman upon his beat. 

Toiling, as we sometimes do, through the long watches 
of the night, one of the most frequent sounds which 
we note as breaking the general stillness is the groaning 
march of lumbering wains crawling at snail’s pace to- 
wards the railway stations, and crunching the loose 
“macadam” into powder, or jamming it into the solid 
earth under their broad wheels as they crush their slow 
way along. Then the march of this sluggish behemoth 
is suddenly contrasted by the whistle and whoop of a 
distant train, every throb of whose piston, though it is 
two miles off at least, gives a distinct tap upon our 
window-pane, as though it were clamorous to be let in. 
The train has hardly died out of hearing when there is 
a regular bumping sound on the pavement under our 
window, like the strange knocking attributed to the 
Cock-lane ghost: it does not alarm us, however, as we 
know what it is. It is, in fact, the one-legged man, 
who always comes along the terrace about half-past 
twelve at night, and never at any other time. We have 
never encountered the owner of this phantom foot, though 
it has “walked the earth” regularly for these seven 
years past. Heis to us what the cuckoo was to the poet 
-—not a substantial existence, but “a wandering voice,” 
crying pitifully at the witching hour of night! “ Flump! 
flump! flump!” There is a mystery about him, which 
we have often resolved to face at least, if we could not 
fathom, by rushing out to the encounter; but as yet we 
have not mustered courage to carry our resolve into 
execution. a 

It is generally between twelve and one that the 
greatest nuisance among the suburban night sounds 
begins—we say begins, because it is often continued up 
to three o'clock in the morning, to the utter defeat of 
all attempts at sleep on the part of those who are ex- 
posed to it. This huge nuisance is nothing less than 
the general public-house delivery, which, taking place 
nominally at midnight, is really prolonged into the 
small hours of the morning. It is towards one o’clock 
usually that the tide sets past our dwelling—a tide of 
intoxicated men and women, sons and daughters of 
Belial, “flown” not “with insolence and wine,” but 
with blackguardism and beer. They follow each other 
in separate bands or groups, bawling, brawling, rioting, 
blaspheming, and roaring out the most filthy language; 
sometimes they fight, and one hears the savage blows 
and the yells of pain amidst the frantic cries of their 
party hounding them on to battle; at other times they 
are harmoniously inclined, and then they roar in horrible 
chorus the last new ditty from the Seven Dials. How 
many sleepless nights they occasion to the respectable 
inhabitants—what frightful sufferings they inflict upon 
the sick and dying — how many actual deaths in the 
course of a year might be justly laid at their door—these 
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are questions we cannot answer; but if quietness ang 
repose be necessary for the recovery of tlie afflicted, to 
say nothing of the comfort of others, it may be fair 

supposed that the want of them must often be attended 
with the worst, even with fatal, results. Would it be 
infringing upon the liberty of the subject in this free 
country to stop this exhibition of nocturnal drunkennegg? 
or would it be too much to ask of the Commissioners of 
Police, who maintain the public peace during the day, 
that t:..y should recognise and enforce the claim of the 
housekeepers and ratepayers of the suburbs to a tolerable 
share of quietness during the night P 

Sometimes it will happen that when the train of 
drunkards has passed away, ceasing to make the night 
hideous, there comes along a half-tipsy specimen of 
another sort, who just as effectually banishes one’s rest, 
This is a musical monomaniac, who has got possession 
of a cheap discordion, and keeps see-sawing away upon 
it as he recls mile after mile on his route homeward : he 
has been fascinated with the charms of Hoop-de-dooden 
-doo, but has only learned to murder instead of to play 
it, and he murders it accordingly a hundred times in 
succession—to your excruciating torture if you happen 
to have a musical ear. 
Charta, of course, to take this booby’s instrument of 
torture from him, or to prevent him by any means from 
defrauding the weary of their rest, at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Between two and three, we dwellers in the northern 
suburb have the benefit of an enormous goods train, 
which comes thundering up from the Docks, at an express 
rate, towards the North Western Railway station, at 
Camden Town. ‘To say that it rocks us in our beds as 
it bounds along, is to say nothing—it does more than 
that—it shakes the pictures on the walls, sets the glasses 


dancing on the dressing-table, and sends a shower of 
dried fragments of brick and mortar pattering down the 


chimney. After this, the express engine comes back as 
far as our station, where it blows off its steam for the 
night, doing it, for some recondite reason, through the 
whistle instead of through the waste pipe—by way of 
adding a long-winded climax to our nightly disturb: 
ances. 

It is from three to nearly four o’clock in the morning 
that the deepest stillness prevails throughout our sub- 
urban quarter. Then, if your window is open and you 
listen attentively, you will hear every quarter of an hour 
the sweet ripple of unnumbered bells chiming the 
quarters from a hundred churches—a beautiful wave of 
sound which swells and undulates for about a couple of 
minutes, and then fades away. The only exception is on 
Monday morning, when you will hear nothing of the 
kind, but will have a multitudinous chorus of the lowing 
of cattle and the barking of dogs instead. As the law 
does not allow of driving cattle on the Sunday, the dro- 
vers have to wait until Sunday is past to get their herds 
into the new cattle-market. They begin the moment 
the midnight hour has struck, and from that time until 
the market is open, there are few of the sounds which 
greet our ears which have not some connection with 
sheep or bullocks. 

As a general rule, the night sounds can hardly be said 
to last up to four o'clock in the morning. Though the 
Londoners are not remarkable for rising early, there are 
yet a round number of them who must turn out of bed 
with the lark; and long before the dawn begins, unless 
it be in the middle of summer, you will hear them going 
forth to their labour. At first it is a solitary door 
slamming loudly, followed by the sharp quick tap of 
iron-tipped heels upon the pavement: then you hear 
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groups of fellow labeurers marching together at a rapid 
business pace, and talking cheerfully as ‘they plod along: 

then perhaps a light gig comes past at a ten-mile-an-hour 
trot, and if you look out you will see that it contains 
young Spanker, who is manager of a great wax-light 
concern in the city, and who is off thus early to make 
sure that the stokers have got the fires up and the ma- 
chinery in order for the day’s work. Indications like 
these multiply rapidly as daylight advances; and by 
and by there comes ringing in the clear morning air the 
sonorous cry of the milkman, inaugurating once more 
the many-voiced chorus of common day. 
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Havine read lately in “The Leisure Hour” a paper on 
blackberrying, which met with a hearty response from 
many a country and cockney lover of rambles, I venture 
to bring before the reader some very pleasant excursions 
of the same nature, commonly called picnics. Familiar 
toall, I should think, are pienics, and enjoyed ina greater 
orless degree, according to circumstances, but by none 
more than by sailors, who, being immured for a long 
season within wooden walls, enjoy to the utmost any and 
every amusement on terra firma. It is in company with 
many of this class, officers and middies of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, that I would describe how much true enjoyment 
may be had in simple pleasures, without the extraneous 
aid of the shade of the spreading beech, or the mossy 
lawn, or the shelter of an Edgington, but only amid 
rocky mountains and treeless plains, in one of the most 
bleak and barren islands of Her Majesty’s colonies: not 
a thousand miles from Cape Horn. 

The captain of a small brig of war, (which visited our 
famous harbour,) in return for some little hospitalities the 
colonists had shown to him and his officers, invited us to 
picnic on shore, on a day when the “rude Boreas” 
was more civil than usual. It was altogether a large 
party. We of the shore went forward on foot, to select 
a suitable spot in the vicinity of fresh water, for the ren- 
dezvous. We halted at a little valley or cove stretching 
up from the harbour, and through which ran a little 
stream of clear water. Another party, consisting chiefly 
of ladies, (there were not more than eight ladies on the 
island altogether,) rowed gently up the harbour parallel 
with the pedestrians, and a few came on horseback. As 
soon as the scouts halted, a signal was made to the boat 
to land, and another signal was made to the brig. Half 
on hour after, we saw a “cavalcade approaching, consisting 
ofmerry jack-tars, bearing on their shoulders, and on poles 
slung between them, huge hampers, baskets, and boxes. 

Then the commotion began in earnest. Upon occa- 
sions like these, who is so active, so ubiquitous as the 
captain’s steward? He was here, there, and everywhere. 
A fire was soon kindled, and while the company were 
settling themselves in the best manner they could, by 
propping themselves up in the fissures of the rocks, the 
cook and steward were preparing some famous hot soup, 
4 perfect luxury in this cold region; then followed cotelettes 
dla Maintenon, hot potatoes, and, I may add, “all the 
delicacies of the season” were provided in abundance. 
Neither was the champagne forgotten; and it was very 
amusing to witness the various manoeuvres to obtain a 
glass of this sparkling wine, while wedged up between 
tworocks. It was altogether a day to be remembered, 
and the locality itself is still known as “Spy Cove.” One 
of the officers present on this occasion had formerly been 
one of a similar party with Captain B—— of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship “Vixen,” who had a picnic on Mount 
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William, the highest mountain on these islands, several 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The last pleasant excursion we had in company with 
my naval friends was on the occasion of the visit of the 
admiral in his frigate to our port. A sloop of war also ac- 
companied the frigate. Having been entertained on board, 
we, in return for their courtesy, invited a few of the mid- 
dies to our house, but we had nothing with which to 
amuse them; so we proposed that on an early day they 
and a few more of their messmates should accompany us 
on a pienic excursion to the mountains. The proposal was 
received with great glee, and a few days after we prepared 
to carry out our intention. A shore boat containing 
seven or cight young lads, who pulled the boat, with two 
strangers and ourselves, started for the opposite shore. 
There was plenty of bread, plenty of porter and ale, 
cheese, nuts, and raisins. But where was ilie meat? 
the piece de resistance; where? It consisted of a large 
breast of beef or thin flank; through the whole length of 
it ran a flat iron spit, somewhat resembling a sword with 
across handle. It was shouldered by a tall sturdy youth 
who well understood the asado of South America. The 
term asado refers to roast beef generally, but the real 
treat of the South Americans is carne son cuero, or flesh 
with the hide on—a most delicious dish; for, the piece of 
meat being put on the fire gets thoroughly cooked, while 
the hide retains all the gravy. It is considered quite a 
treat, for, hides being valuable as an article of export, the 
people are unwilling to kill a young animal, as they 
thereby lose a hide. On the occasion I am alluding to, 
we had the beef without the hide, and it was cook ed 
quite artistically, in the same manner that meat is cooked 
by those who travel in the plains: geese, fowls, and mut- 
ton are cooked in the same way. 

On reaching the opposite bank, after a hard pull, we 
commenced our toilsome ascent, which of course was 
rendered more fatiguing from our having to carry our 
provender. I have before observed that our island was 
bleak, barren, and mountainous. There is good pasture 
land for sheep and cattle at some distance from the 
settlement, but for miles round there is no vegetation 
excepting large patches of a low shrub with red berries, 
called diddledee: it has leaves somewhat resembling box 
or myrtle, and a woody fibrous stalk, which, when broken 
or burnt, emits a pleasant resinous smell, not unlike the 
spruce fir. Geese and wild fowl, which abound in these 
islands, feed entirely on the berries of the diddledee, and 
I have heard of tarts being made of them. 

Well, in due time we arrived, bag and baggage, at a 
spot wherea chain of high rocks impeded further progress, 
and, as it was sheltered from the wind, we cast anchor 
and looked about for a dinner table. We found a large 
flat rock well sheltered, just under an overhanging ledge 
which looked like a marquee. The next step was to 
gather heaps of diddledee, which grew in abundance near 
the spot we had chosen for our kitchen. As all hands 
were not wanted, some of the youngsters retired to find 
a smooth place, where they played at quoits until the 
summons came for dinner. 

Our friend George was chef de cuisine, and stuck his. 
long spit into the ground; around it blazed an enormous 
fire of diddledee, one person being employed to feed the 
fire. Weall sat round until the signal for attack was 
given; then those who were nearest plunged their forks 
into the meat, and with their knives cut off a knob; 
this process was repeated perpetually, for it was im- 
possible to obtain more than a knob at atime. Hunger 
was the best sauce; for it was useless to turn away 
because the meat was underdone; it was truly Hobson’s 
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When all were well satisfied, we turned to our dessert, 
and the hoary rocks echoed with our sounds of cheer- 
fulness. We had been so absorbed in our work, that we 
had not perceived that the settlement on the opposite 
side of the harbour was nearly hidden from us by a 
heavy mist, which descended like small rain everywhere 
beyond our sheltered nook. However, we stayed on till 
it became necessary to think of returning home; and a 
troublesome descent we made of it, for the rocks and 
ground were so slippery from the rain, that we had the 
utmost difficulty in keeping our feet; besides which, we 
had to fight our way through the tangled masses of 
diddledee. We reached the boat at last, and were not 
long in arriving at the jetty. Here a new misfortune 
awaited one of our youngsters; he had come on shore 
in the morning expecting a soirée, and consequently had 
put on his pumps, (I am not quite sure he had any other 
shoes to put on;) however, these pumps turned into 
brown paper with the wet, and he found himself without 
shoes. It was too late to obtain any from the shops or 
stores, so he had to return to his ship sans souliers. 
Every one, I believe, thoroughly enjoyed this rare picnic. 

Other sociable meetings we have had in this barren 
land, with both young and old officers, all of whom have 
expressed themselves as much entertained with simple 
beef and lettuce, as if they had dined in state, epaulettes 
and all, at the vice-regal table. 





Varieties, 


TraDITIon: A Quiet Eventne Game.—In home circles where 
quiet, social amusements are enjoyed, the following “game” 
will be found both sensible and instructive, and never fails, 
also, to afford much entertainment. It is called Tradition ; 
and it shows how rapidly reports change in passing from mouth 
to mouth, and how wise it is not to believe all that comes to 
us only by hearsay. Any number of persons, from halfa dozen 
upwards, can take part in it. It consists in passing a story 
round the circle, and marking the transformations it undergoes. 
The starter of it should write out beforehand some terse and 
pointed anecdote or tale, which is not likely to be familiar to 
any one present. He then takes one of the party aside, and 
relates it to him in a whisper, to the best of his recollection. 
This one in like manner relates it to a second, and so on, till all 
have had aturn. The last one tells it aloud as it reached him, 
and then the original is read out. It is generally almost im- 
possible to recognise the one in the other, for it will be found 
that both addition and subtraction have been unwittingly 
practised. The point of the story is pretty sure to be lost 
sight of altogether, and sometimes an entirely new one will be 
fitted to it. No one who has not tried the experiment would 
imagine the extent to which this takes place, even in a company 
of intelligent people, who all do their best to preserve the tale 
unchanged ; though, by comparing notes afterwards, the source 
of the various divergences can generally be discovered. This 
game is sure to cause much merriment, but is, of course, beyond 
the powers of most children. A good deal depends on the 
judicious choice of a subject. 

BRIGHTON DgFENcES.—Towards the latter end of the year 
1793, two new batteries were commenced for the defence of the 
town: one on the West Cliff, which mounted eight 36-pounders, 
and the other on the East Cliff, which mounted four of the same 
weight. The guns of these batteries were of French casting, 
ship guns, taken from the French fleet captured by Lord Howe, 
in his memorable victory of the 1st of June, 1794. The latter 
of these batteries was at the bottom of the Marine Parade, 
opposite the south end of German Place; but, after being in 
position about ten years—as the explosions of the guns and 
the encroachments of the sea had made the walls dangerous— 
it was removed. The west battery was opposite Artillery 
Place. The Sea Fencibles, volunteers during the war with 
France, used to practise at this battery. .They were accustomed, 
also, to exercise with boarding-pikes, in Belle-vue field, now 
Regency Square. Colonel Moore’s volunteers went through 
thein initiation drill with faggot-sticks, on the ground behind 
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the battery house, Artillery Place. Colonel Moore resided on 
the Oldsteine, in the mansion which was afterwards occupied 
by Lady Ann Murray, and then by Mr. Harrington, (Squire 
Harrington, as he was usually spoken of,) now the residence of 
Captain Thellusson. The west battery was removed in 1859 
A flagstaff within a railed space marks its last site; as, twice 
after its original construction, it was removed with the sanction 
of Government, to admit of widening the King’s Road at tha 
spot, to accommodate the increased traffic.—Erredge’s “ History 
of Brighthelmstone.” 


PERAMBULATORS.—Many nurses feel no compunction at keep. 
ing one or two little children sitting in a perambulator under 
trees, or at the corner of a street, till the poor little creatures 
are greatly distressed or crying for want of change of posture, 
or some other needful attention; and it is not an uncommo, 
sight to see them asleep, half in and half out of their perambn. 
lator, kept in the damp or cold wind, or burning sun. Peran. 
bulators are excellent things when properly used, but, like 
everything else, they are execrable when abused ; and instead 
of their being, what was intended, a comfort to the child anda 
relief to the nurse, they are now but too often only a cause of 
suffering to the former, and a plea for idleness and wickedness 
to the latter. Many dear children meet with disease, suffering, 
and death, solely from the neglect and cruelty of those under 
whose care they are placed.—Voice to Mothers. (Nisbet and (Co) 

Sout Eastern Arrica.—In looking at this goodly land, the 
condition of our own poor at home weighs heavily on my mini. 
A Ragged School came once down to Hadley Green, where we 
sojourned for a season, and the poor things had actually never 
seen green fields. One of them walked into a pond covered 
with green conferve, thinking it was solid. Just think of that 
—the children of the “honest poor,” too—ay, the children of 
our common Father, who said “ Be ye fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth,” and knew that he had made ample room 
for all. I was dumbfounded at Birmingham by a man reading 
a paper against marriage—against increase of the poor. He 
had been looking at the leaf on which he was born with a con- 
pound microscope, and reasoned very cleverly therefrom ; but 
could he have seen the immense tracts of fertile country I have 
travelled over, he would have been ready to propose a premium 
on marriage. It must come to national colonization if we ever 
are to escape participation in the guilt of slave-holding in 
America, or effectually relieve our own suffering poor—coloni- 
zation, with all our Christian institutions, will spread our 
Christianity. It has too much been looked upon as transporta- 
tion, and the Christians have remained at home, content to 
growl over bad treatment of aborigines by those who were bad 
at home. Why not go out themselves as missionaries? It does 
not need connexion with a Society to be a missionary.—D. 
Livingstone, in a letter to the Rev. W. Monk of Cambridge. 

Tue Marys at THE SEPULCHRE.—Love is restless and fear- 
less. In the dark of night, these good women go to buy their 
spices, and, ere the day break, are gone out of their houses 
towards the tomb of Christ, to bestow them. This sex is com- 
monly fearful: it was much for tiem to walk alone in thai 
unsafe season: yet, as despising all fears and dangers, they 
thus spend the night after their sabbath. Might they have been 
allowed to buy their perfumes on the sabbath, or to have visited 
that holy tomb sooner, can we think they would have stayed s0 
long? Can we suppose they would have cared more for the 
sabbath than for the “ Lord of the sabbath,” who now kept his 
sabbath in the grave? Sooner they might not come, later they 
would not, to present their last homage to their dead Saviour. 
Had these holy women known their Jesus to be alive, how had 
they hasted, who made such speed to do their last offices to his 
sacred corpse! For us, we “know that our Redeemer liveth ;” 
we know where he is. Oh Saviour, how cold and heartless is 
our love to thee, if we do not haste to find thee in thy word an¢ 
sacraments; if our souls do not fly up to thee, in all holy affec- 
tions, into thy heaven! Of all the women, Mary Magdalen 1s 
first named, and in some evangelists alone; she is noted above 
her fellows. None of them were so much obliged, none 80 
zealously thankful. Seven devils were cast out of her by the 
command of Christ. That heart, which was freed from Sata® 
by that powerful dispossession, was now possessed with 
free and gracious bounty to her deliverer. Twice, at the 
least, hath she poured out her fragrant and costly odours on him. 
Where there is a true sense of favour and beneficence, there 
cannot but be a fervent desire of retribution. Oh blessed Saviour, 
could we feel the danger of every sin, and the malignity of those 
spiritual possessions from which thou hast freed us, how should 
we pour out ourselves into thankfulness unto thee 1—Bishop 
Hall’s “ Contemplations.” | 





